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schools to educate the young, and the church
to educate the entire people. The result of
Smith's doctrines was to strengthen and em-
phasize the laissez-faire trend of thought,
and to aid in England and elsewhere in the
removal of numerous restrictions on trade
and industry. The laissez-faire doctrine be-
came a fundamental thesis of the English
classical school of economists, which reached
its fullest development in John Stuart Mill.
Originally a thorough advocate of the free
competition, Mill in his later years saw de-
fects in the doctrine, and favored several so-
cialistic measures. In fact, Mill's views on
the extent of government interference in in-
dustry show him basically a believer in
laissez-faire, to which however he made ex-
ceptions. Since the time of Mill few econ-
omists have upheld laissez-faire in its en-
tirety* Indeed in 1870 Cairnes made a bold
frontal attack upon the principle.

But the doctrine of laissez-faire had not
been accepted everywhere. The ethical and
political views of the orthodox political econ-
omy were criticised by socialist writers,
beginning with William Godwin in 1793.
Socialism was in essence a thorough protest
against private property and laissez-faire.
The objections of socialists pointed out
weaknesses in the application of the laissez-
faire policy and influenced Mill and follow-
ing writers. Ultimately, socialism aided in
the reaction against laissez-faire. The phil-
osophy of individualism found ready accept-
ance in the New World, where conditions
were ideal for its practical application. The
United States was born in revolt against
governmental interference. People were ac-
customed to frontier freedom. Abundant
economic opportunities made control less
necessary. In keeping with this pioneer spirit,
government regulation of business for three
quarters of a century was negligible. Al-
though free trade was never established
there, the policy of laissez-faire flourished in
the United States much longer than in Eu-
ropean countries. Even today there remains
a widespread feeling of antipathy toward
government interference with individual ec-
onomic affairs.

The transformation of economic organi-
zation since the time of Adam Smith has
created new economic and social problems.
The replacement of small businesses and of
individuals engaged in production, by huge
organizations, the rise of a working class,
the increasing dependence of the public upon
the market for supplies have been character-

istic of the change. This was first recognized
in England by I he passage of the Factory
Arts, 1802-1847, which were designed to im-
prove the status of the laborer. Since then
England has gone far toward the socializa-
tion of industry. In the United States, con-
trol of industry has developed largely since
the Civil War. The rapid growth of the rail-
way net was marked by political corrup-
tion, cutthroat competition, financial ma-
nipulation, oppressive rates, discriminatory
service and in general 4thc public be damned'
attitude. The firet strong reaction against
these abuses was the Granger movement of
the early 'seventies/ Several Middle-Western
States, spurred on by farmers* organizations,
passed laws applying to railways and ware-
houses intended to control rates, eliminate
abuses and prevent combination.
The Granger movement was a forerunner
of the Federal control establishment through
the Interstate Commerce Commission in
1887. The Interstate Commerce Act provided
for just and reasonable charges, forbade dis-
crimination in rates or service between per-
sons or localities, forbade a greater change
for a short haul than for a long, prohibited
pooling and ordered that all fares and rates
be made public. The law is administered by
the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose
powers and duties have been increased from
time to time by additional legislation, nota-
bly by the Elkins Act (1903), Hepburn Act
(1906), Mann-Elkins Act (1910) ind the
Transportation Act (10,20). The net result of
these acts is that railways are closely con-
trolled with regard to rates, earnings, fi-
nancing, services and labor. l%he regulation
of local monopolies, such as gas, water, elec-
tricity, telephone and street railways, devel-
oped more slowly. The outcome was the es-
tablishment of state control, in the form of
public service commissions of a mandatory
type beginning in 1907, These commissions
have been developing a theory of public
utility regulation and have been effective in
remedying the breakdown of laissez-faire
with regard to those industries over which
they have jurisdiction.
The policy of the United States govern-
ment toward ordinary industrial organiza-
tions has always been one of enforcing com-
petition in order to bring about the results
promised by the laisscz-fairc doctrine. In the
United. States, the Sherman Act was passed
in 1890 to ccdify and stiffen the old com-
mon law prohibitions against monopoly and
restraint of track* The 5korman Act was in-